WALTER RICHARD SICKERT
bought them in Naples, at the shop of a small practising
jeweller he had found, the designer and maker of all his own
goods. These links consisted of the boldly modelled heads and
necks of two girls under large hats, and possessed an unusually
strong flavour of 1900 and UArt Nouveau. Sickert examined
them with delight, suddenly taking a great liking to them. He
was determined to have them, and when finally he said, " I'll
exchange them with you for a drawing," I accepted his offer en-
thusiastically, only stipulating that he should choose for me, him-
self, an example of what he considered his best work at the time.
These two drawings, then, have one thing in common:
they were selected by the artist. Beyond that, they show, raised
to the highest pitch, that exquisite precision and economy of
line which constituted his particular gift and attainment.
Nothing is wasted and nothing can be spared. . . . And it is
on account of this that I have told the reader the story of how
these two drawings came here, for the fact that he chose them
himself manifests how much he valued in his own work this
quality which, evident in his paintings no less than in his
drawings, is chief of the several reasons why his work lives and
will continue to live. It may have been in compensation for
the strictness he practised in his pictures that he allowed his
writings to be the exact opposite of them: for Sickert was a
prolific, a surprisingly prolific, writer.1 In this connection I
remember being told that when, towards the end of the 1914-18
war, he had been asked to contribute an article to the Burlington
Magazine^ he arrived at the office in person after some days,
and delivered to a puzzled messenger an enormous parcel, on
the label of which was written in large letters ENGLISH PROSE !
THIS SIDE UP ! WITH CARE ! Indeed, how he could have fitted
into the space of his seventy-nine years the sheer amount of
painting, drawing and writing and talking that he achieved is
matter for wonder: you would have thought that no single
lifetime would have sufficed for the talk alone. And it is with
the conversational and social aspect of the artist that I am here
chiefly concerned, rather than with his writings or paintings;
1 See A Free House I Or The Artist as Craftsman, being the Writings of Walter
Richard Sickert.  Edited by Osbert Sitweli (Macmillaa, 1947).
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